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THE GREEK THEATRES OF SICILY 





By Irene Mawer 


ECHNICAL controversies rage 
about the ruins of the Greek thea- 
tres. But, when we stand in the 
circle of their brokea grandeur, 

these things fade before the breath of the 
free wind which blows there. 

Out of the past there comes a something 
so vital that the controversies of to-day are 
swept away. In these ruins, open to the 
sky, lies a secret which no modern theatre 
holds. 

The Greek Theatre of Syracuse is one of 
the largest and most finely preserved of all 
the antique theatres. Here the hollowed 
circle of the hillside is of white limestone. 
The circles of the seats are not built, but 
hewn out of the very hill itself. The grey- 
white stone is ghostly in the shadow, a 
wraith of a theatre where a chill wind blows. 
But in the sunlight, especially in the glow of 
sunset, it warms to gold, as if a memory 
came back to mellow it with the vanished 
‘Glory that was Greece.” 

We should always look first at a Greek 
theatre from above, standing in the circle of 
the topmost seats. When we stand thus in 
the Syracusan theatre, the sky is arched 
above us to where it touches the sea, and 
the white walls of Ortigia in the distance. 
Below us lies the perfect symmetry of the 
bowl-like auditorium, having the orchestra 
with its altar in the midst. The theatre is 
spread before us in perfect proportion; we 
have only to sit on the rock-hewn hillside 
and allow our thoughts to rest on the magic 
spaciousness below. Behind us lies the 
mysterious Street of Tombs, and the fields 
Which are in reality series of tombs cut in 
the white rock, starred in winter with clus- 
ters of water-blue iris. 

If we are to watch a performance, we shall 
need to make no effort of 
either to see or to hear. 


concentration 
| The heroic figures 
of the principal characters, raised on their 
cothurni and masked, will fit perfectly into 
the elemental proportions of a theatre that 
is ahigh hill. The movements of the choric 
dancers will mass themselves into designs 
below us, where every line of the structure 
will accentuate their rhythmic value. The 














sonorous declamation of the poetry will 
rise up with every syllable crystal-pure in the 
clear air. So must the Greeks have sat at 
dawn to watch the day-long performances. 
And, sitting so now, two thousand years 
later, it does not seem strange to us that 
they stayed so long attentive. The very 
atmosphere makes restlessness impossible, 
and while there was beauty of sound and 
movement before us, we, too, would sit hour 
after hour without thought of fatigue. 

Then suppose we enter the theatre, not as 
a spectator, but as a performer. It would 
be my choice, I think, to sweep through the 
great archway of the Parados with the four- 
teen other members of the chorus. A 
chariot might drive through that archway 
with plunging horses, and run no risk of 
touching the masonry on either side. And 
the sweep of the chorus into the sunlight to 
the sound of flutes must surely have been 
a hymn of praise to the gods, such as our 
theatre knows not of, where we struggle on 
from crowded cardboard wings into a can- 
vas world of artificial light. Then once 
in the orchestra we should sweep round the 
circle of the pavement to ring the altar, and 
lift its flame to the open sky. 

Then should we find ourselves set in the 
hollow hillside as a little water might lie at 
the bottom of a marble bowl. So should we 
begin to chant the great poems, and so begin 
to dance. 

But, perhaps, even greater would be to 
feel ourselves raised above the level of com- 
mon men, made titanic in appearance, with 
all our little moods and tremors hidden in a 
giant mask, and so to step out from the pro- 
scenion into that circle, which, radiating 
from ourselves, opens upwards to the sky. 
Then, perhaps, we would give a look to 
where an amber cloud rides majestically 
above the thousands crowded on the hillside, 
and so pour forth our voice in poetry. He 
who has not spoken in a theatre fashioned 
as these antique theatres are cannot know 
the pure joy of having his voice winged by 
the verv winds themselves. A voice which, 
gathering power to rise as it leaves his lips, 
fills the great hollow circle, and then rises 
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again, till it seems at last to reach the place 
of gods itself. Then even a whisper becomes 
clear, and rises to the hilltop. Then we be- 
come part of the theatre, one with our fel- 
low actors, and one with our audience. 

There in that ruin of an antique theatre ; 
it seems no idle dream for the drama to be- 
come a national hymn of praise. 

But beside this great white theatre, hewn 
in the Syracusan hills, there is, in Sicily, 
another theatre built by Greeks. Under the 
snow slopes of Demeter’s mountain, A®tna, 
in a hill with sea on either hand, is a green 
hollow with flowers. Here were 
once the marble seats of a Greek theatre, and 
before it stand the ruined pillars of the 
Roman The traditional three 
doors of the Roman stage stands there in a 
wall of mellow brick. But in one place the 
wall has crumbled, and leaves the view as 
the saw it—A£tna’s white slopes 
above the Bay of Taormina. The Romans 
have left their aqueduct to become a quiet 
moss-grown pool, and everywhere there is 
the sound of wings and the little cries of 
birds. ‘lowers and birds and the sweet 
smell of green things in the sunlight, those 
are the memories which make this theatre, 
not the sepulchre of a lost art, but the abid- 
ing place of the love of the Greek for poetic 
beauty. Here it is that we remember that 
ideal of the love of beauty in life and art 
of which Plato spoke when he wrote : 


starred 


prosceni ym. 


Greeks 


His life is spent among flowers. The 
winged Love—there remains most wil- 


lingly where is the odour and radiance of 

blossoms yet unwithered. 

The value of these theatres of antiquity to 
us of to-day seems to lie, not in the study 
of their technicalities, of construction and 
use, but in understanding of their 
zsthetic power. Their purity of line and 
proportion, the majestic simplicity of their 
atmosphere, the feeling of unity between 
audience and performer, all combine to raise 
everything within them above the sordid and 
the insignificant. If we could attain to some 
measure of their secret strength, we might 
forget that our theatres are no longer open 
to the heavens, and that they are not lighted 
by the sun. 

Then might we also in good time— 
lovely and majestic 


our 


‘** From forms 


abundantly bring forth.’ 
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PLAYGOERS AS PIONEERS. 
By Haro._p Downs. 


HE number of organizations speci- 
ally interested in dramatic art is 
cited as evidence of a coming 
Renaissance of the Theatre. The 

belief is more optimistic than truthful. The 
special interest, if analysed, will reveal the 
fact that enthusiasts who gladly spend the 
bulk of their leisure rehearsing plays for 
production are often more concerned with 
the exploitation of mediocre acting talent 
than with the quality of the plays produced, 
or with the educational aspects of drama 
and the stage. They group themselves into 
playgoers’ societies, which look more per- 
sistently backwards than into the future. 
My contention is that such playgoers (I use 
the word to connote people who are thus 
banded together) ought to be pioneers and 
my allegation is that to-day their ranks in- 
clude many dilettanti. I do not wish 
‘* pioneers ’’ to be interpreted as a synonym 
for ** highbrows.’’ ‘‘ Highbrows ’”’ may be 
more intense than dilettanti, but they are no 
more likely to advance a cause which for 
ultimate the case of the 
theatre, must make a wide appeal. I wish 
the word to be a label for people who, with 
a sound knowledge of the history of drama 
and keen appreciation of the present, are 
prepared to work voluntarily and now for 
the sake of the future. Many playgoers 
who think themselves advanced ’’ are 
merely conventional, unimaginative amateurs 
who attempt to imitate the theatrical suc- 
cesses of professional touring companies. 
They not only fail in this, but they do little 
or nothing to expedite the overdue Renais- 
sance of the Theatre. There are, I suppose, 
several hundred playgoers and _ kindred 
societies affiliated to the British Drama 
Recently, affiliations were received 
at the rate of four a day—a rate that is 
indicative of undoubted vitality. Is it mis- 
placed or misdirected? Misdirected, largely. 
Turn to accounts of their activities. It 
will be seen that much energy is expended 
upon the reading or production of plays that 
‘* the ordinary man in the street ’’ sooner 
or later sees at his local theatre. Playgoers 
associated with affiliated of the 
British Drama _ League number 
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Keenly alive to the responsi- 
bilities of pioneers, they would make play 
publication and the publication of books on 
drama and the stage a commercial proposi- 
tion that would commend itself to the most 


thousands. 


commercially-minded publisher. What is 
the fact? ; Only plays of established 
dramatists are readily accepted, and the 
British Drama League handling plays in 
MS. form thinks in terms of 900 copies or 
so sold of each play. What a striking com- 
mentary on the keenness of pioneer-play- 
goers! It is well known that plays are 
neither bought nor read by 
public. The fact that they are neither 
keenly bought nor widely read by play- 
goers deserves emphasis. It may lead to 
; There is another 
point. The selection of plays for reading 
or for production by playgoers’ societies has 
often no special significance. It ought to 
have if playgoers are really in earnest. As 
dilettanti playgoers they think in terms of 
the past, of successes that they themselves 
have seen or heard of in ordinary theatres. 
Each and every play dealt with by play- 
goers should have special significance. The 
latest works of the leading playwrights can 
be usefully tackled immediately they are 
available in book form—and to-day publica- 
tion tends to synchronize with London pro- 
duction. Upon such plays playgoers should 
form their own opinion at the earliest oppor- 
tunity which they themselves should create. 
A long list of examples could be cited. 
G. B. Shaw’s ‘* Back to Methusaleh ’’ re- 
cently done by Mr. Barry V. Jackson at the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre is only just 
to be seen in London. When it will be seen 
in the provinces is beyond the power of man 
to say. ‘* Heartbreak House,’’ Shaw’s 
preceding play, was severely handled by the 
critics. So was ‘* Windows,”’ Galsworthy’s 
last play but one. Were the critics justi- 
fed? Playgoers should place themselves in 
a position to answer the question for them- 


the general 


one desirable reform. 


selves. Israel Zangwill’s last two plays, 
“The Cockpit’? and ‘* The Forcing 


House,’’ obtainable in book form, have not 
vet been adequately produced. Have they 
had the attention of playgoers, many of 
whom are keen on producing Zangwill’s 
“ The Melting Pot’? St. John Ervine is 


reported to have made money out of the 
Production of ““Mary Mary Quite Con- 
trary ’’ in America. 


It has not been pro- 














duced in London; neither has his preceding 
play ‘‘ The Ship.’’ Have playgoers, speak- 
ing generally, analysed these plays? Sir 
A. W. Pinero and A. A. Milne, two 
dramatists whose plays make a wide appeal, 
were not unqualifiedly successful with ‘‘The 
Enchanted Cottage ’’ and ‘ 
spectively. Why? Let playgoers answer 
these and many other similar questions that 
should be asked. The point is_ that 
theatrical conditions to-day preclude the 
possibility of people in the provinces (and in 
some cases of people in London) seeing as 
early as is desirable the latest works of lead- 
ing playwrights, to say nothing of meri- 
torious works by playwrights who, not 
‘ arrived,’’ give promise that they 
Further, the comparatively 
high prices for works on drama and the 
stage are indications of the rigidly limited 
number of buyers. 


Success ’’ re- 
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having 
may do so. 


Here are two directions in which play- 
goers shirk work that they ought to under- 
take. I am aware that here and there 
playgoers’ societies touch aspects of such 
work. My desire is to see it systematically 
and extensively undertaken as a definite 
policy, another phase of which _ should 
be the encouragement, appraisement and 
criticism of new work not necessarily by 
leading playwrights, eyes only being turned 
backwards for significant purposes—the re- 
examination of landmarks in the evolution 
of drama, the production of epoch-making 
plays for specifically educational ends, and 
so on. Too many playgoers are masquer- 
They consider themselves pioneers. 
In reality they are as sensitive to the lure of 
the footlights as is the most stage-struck 
boy or girl, and with less justification. 


aders. 





ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


The Library has recently been enriched 
by three gifts of plays. Mr. Edward J. 
Thompson has presented the League with 
one hundred and_ seventy-seven modern 
English plays, of which seventy are valu- 
able additions to our list of titles, and Mr. 
Edward J. Dent and Mr. J. B. Trend have 
made the Foreign Section more worthy the 
name with gifts of sixty German (with a 
few French and Italian) and thirty Spanish 
plays respectively. We know that the 
generosity of these donors will be greatly 
appreciated. 
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N our next number we hope to print a 
full report of the arrangements which 
are being made for the Drama League 
Theatrical Section at the British Em- 

pire Exhibition. The Exhibition Committee 
has been meeting constantly during the past 
months, and there is every likelihood of 
a really interesting collection being brought 
together. We should be glad to hear from 
any of our members who possess pictures or 
prints illustrating any phase in the early 
history of the English Theatre. Failing a 
photograph, as full a description as possible 
should be forwarded so as to enable the 
Committee to decide whether the object or 
objects in question should be further con- 
sidered. Prints or portraits of actors and 
actresses of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries would be particularly welcome. 
The Committee would also be glad to 
consider any reproductions or contemporary 
prints of theatres, stages and stage-settings 
previous to the nineteenth century. 


Too little attention is often given to the 
incidental music of plays. We are glad to 
hear that at the recent performance of 
** Nan,’’ by the Shirehampton Players, such 
interesting music was played as Purcell’s 
‘Sonata in G Minor ”’ and ‘‘ Lament of 
Dido ’’ and—probably for the first time 
since the composer’s death—two fantasias 
for strings by Orlando Gibbons. It only 
needs trouble and some knowledge to take 
advantage of material which is at- every- 
one’s disposal, though in most cases it is 
quite ignored. 


) 


A Central Lending Library for drama is 
being started in New Zealand, as it is diffi- 
cult for reading circles to get a sufficient 
number of copies of a play from booksellers 
there, who do not stock any number of even 
well-known modern plays. Professor James 
Shelley, the originator of this scheme, would 
therefore be very glad to hear of any second- 
hand copies which members of the League 
may be willing to dispose of. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to Canterbury Col- 
lege, Christchurch, New Zealand. 


? 


We hear that elaborate arrangements are 
being made to celebrate the coming of age 
of the Hull Shakespeare and Playgoers’ 
Society and the 21st vear of the presidency 
of Mr. T. Sheppard, M.Sc. During its in- 
teresting history, the society has given very 
successful performances at the Hull theatres 
of plays by Shakespeare, Dickens, Shaw and 
Goldsworth, and from its present syllabus it 
is clearly carrying out the good work which 
it had in view when the society was formed. 
Efforts are being made to have the presence 
on this occasion of the older members of the 
society, which include Mr. Percy Ford, Miss 
Annie Croft and many other well-known 
names. The proceedings will commence by 
a dinner at the City Hotel on February 20. 


e 


Miss A. Doherty has_ been appointed 
Librarian to the League, in succession to 
Miss Dalston, whose resignation we regret 
fully announced in the last number. 
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“"THE FLOWER IN DRAMA” 


Reviewed by Constance Smedley Armfield 


A BOOK TO SEND FOR. 


The Flower in Drama: A Book of Papers 
on the Theatre. By Stark Young. 
(Scribners, New York, 1923.) By post 
from the Drama League Book Shop, 29, 
West 47th St., New York City, U.S.A. 


S 1 sit with Stark Young’s book 
in my hands, I feel that I hold 
something that might liberate 
a great many people; _ those 

who want to act and who feel vaguely that 
they could if they were given opportunity : 
those who have studied acting and are sure 
they can act if they are given opportunity ; 
and those who have acted for varying 
periods of years, and feel they have acted 
creditably when they have been given 
opportunity. 

The crassest amateur and the most experi- 
enced professional, the most realistic and 
the most idealistic of producers, will find in 
this modest litthe volume so luminous an 
ideal of what acting should be and so wide 
and comprehensive a viewpoint of acting in 
many countries, that every reader will set 
down the book, inspired and chastened. 

Gently but inexorably, Stark Young 
beholds and chronicles all the stages neces- 
sary for the fulfilment of the vision. There 
is a wealth of practical technic awaiting the 
student, whether as actor or producer, and 
there is a world outlook that will make the 
most successful professional look to the 
renovation of his laurels. 

The first article on Acting which _illus- 
trates its points with finely critical analyses 
of the English, American, German, French, 
Italian, Russian theatres, was considered 
so valuable by the President of the American 
\cademy of Dramatic Art that copies were 
given to every student. But the author’s 
comparison of the standards of Hollywood, 
centre of the Movie World, and the art of 
the Sicilian Players, is as illuminating; his 
analysis of The Voice in the Theatre with 
its matching of voices to Sheridan, or 
Chekhov, Shakespeare, or d’Annunzio, Ibsen 
and Galsworthy, and the fine analysis of the 
essential sound of language, leading so 
inevitably and beautifully to a couple of 
pages on the use of voice in the Greek 
theatre ; his papers on Speed, on Tempo, on 





the difference between the Inevitable and 
and the Obvious, on the Tragic Goosestep, 
his incisive estimate of the Yiddish Theatre 
and the Sicilians with their contribution, 
each so different, to emotional art; each and 
all can be profitably studied not once but 
many times. 

The book is indeed a text-book, for all its 
easy colloquial Americanism. It is rather 
difficult for the English reader to grasp the 
fact that a man who can head some of his 
chapters with such titles as Community 
Swoons or Dear Mr. Chaplin, is a profound 
scholar and a serious poet, with reverence 
and a sensitive love of the ideal. But when 
one reads the article on the Noh drama 
which gives the book its name, one begins 
to see that sincerity and simplicity go hand 
in hand, and that Stark Young, who is essen- 
tially of this age, and of America, has no 
scholastic self-consciousness or pedantry. 
He has been a professor at various univer- 
sities, and is now one of the editors of ‘‘ The 
New Republic” and ‘‘ Theatre Arts” and a 
lecturer at the new School of Social 
Research, and he writes about the art he 
understands with « view to _ being 
understood. 

Hence people who distrust books on act- 
ing, and are bored by most collected criti- 
cisms, and who are absorbed in the doing 
of the thing rather than talking about it, 
will be very well repaid if they keep this 
book beside them, and occasionally refresh 
their sense of what should be, or turn for 
insight into just where things were wrong. 

It is unfair to tear apart these closely and 
inevitably woven trains of thought, but here 
at least are a few sentences to ponder over. 

‘‘ The actor’s business is to remain him- 
self forever, but to cause to grow in himself 
such flexibility and fluidity and eloquent 
magnetism of body and such sympathy of 
the imagination, as may be translated into 
compelling presentations of human character 
and living. 

‘* But no matter how great this self of the 
actor’s may be, he cannot express it until 
he develops an adequate technic. Too many 
people on the stage have an easy belief that 
almost anyone can act if he feels the emotion 
of the part in him and the will to do it. 
This is the volition theory, strong among 
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earnest thinkers, Puritans and, others, who 
have little knowledge of art, and like, in 
general, to believe that what you desire 
deeply enough you can achieve without the 
physical necessity of having a mind or 
skill. 

‘The music of beautiful words spreads 
over and beyond the words themselves and 
their usual meanings into a beautiful immor- 
tality, into something less definite and more 
ideal. And the flow of lines, the shifting 
emphasis of the actor’s body, may weave an 


NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


N the afternoons of January 5th 
and 12th the Stoneland Players 
gave performances of ‘‘ Much 
Ado About Nothing ’’ in the 

Lower Barn, West Hoathly. The theatre 
is nearly as old as the play, and was, there- 
fore, an appropriate setting. 

There was hardly any scenery, and the 
costumes, which were really wonderful, stood 
out in effective contrast to the simplicity of 
their background. I think a good many 
amateurs, and professionals, too, for that 
matter, are far too concerned about being 
‘* true to life” in their staging effects. There 
is no reason why drama should be true to 
life, especially such a fantastic affair as a 
Shakespeare comedy. The Stoneland Play- 
ers steered clear of realism altogether, and 
as a result it did not strike one as odd when 
Borachio and Conrade discussed their vil- 
lainy, with the town Watch in full view and 
barely three yards off. 

Much Ado is rather a disconcerting play. 
Until well over half way through, it jogs 
along comfortably with nothing more to har- 
row one’s feelings than the spectacle of the 
noose of matrimony slowly tightening round 
the neck of the hapless Benedick (somehow 
I don’t think Beatrice is sincere in her views 
on marriage), and then with appalling sud- 
denness it sweeps to the height of tragedy in 
the marriage scene, where Claudio de- 
nounces Hero. ‘This scene was particularly 
finely played by all concerned, and it was, 


abstraction of design that has in it also 
some of the wider truth of music.’’ 

Seami, who was born in 1363 and who 
with his father stands at the head of the 
Noh —, taught his pupils that in imitation 
there should always be a tinge of the unlike. 
And to his mind the reason for this is that 
if we press imitation too far, it will impinge 
on reality and will cease to give an impres- 
sion of likeness. If one aims at only the 
beautiful, the flower, as he calls it, will be 
sure to appear.” 


therefore, the more pity that subsequently, 
both when challenged by Hero's defenders 
and at his penitential marriage, Claudio 
elected to conduct himself in a spirit of most 
unbecoming levity. The least we expected 
of him after his dastardly conduct towards 
Hero was a very sincere grief and remorse. 

Dogberry and Verges caught the right at- 
mosphere. Dogberry may be written down 
an ass in the police archives of Messina, but 
the performances of both deserve to be writ- 
ten down here as excellent. 


bef 


MARY WARD SETTLEMENT. 


An interesting development is now taking 
place at the Dramatic Art Centre of the 
Mary Ward Settlement, where Mr. Ben 
Greet is starting a Shakespearian Section. 
This section will be of special interest to 
teachers and others who want to get an in- 
sight into the art of producing Shakes- 
peare’s plays with the limited means at 
their disposal in school halls, village insti- 
tutes and other places. (For further par- 
ticulars see third page of cover.) 

If Mr. Greet can impart anything of the 
beauty of the performances given by him 
at the Old Vic during the war, or those given 
for the L.C.C. schools 1918—1922, 4 
Shakespeare renaissance is surely near at 
hand. 
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LANCASTER. 


The Lancaster Footlights Club gave 
its third annual series of public per- 
formances at the Grand Theatre, Lan- 
caster, on December 3—8, when ‘‘ Hob- 
son’s Choice’”’ and ‘‘ If 1 Were King ’’ 
were presented, four performances being 
given of each. All performances _ of 
both plays were fairly well attended, though 
the accommodation of the theatre was never 
overtaxed, and it is understood that the club 
will not suffer any very heavy financial loss 
by its venture—a gratifying state of affairs, 
especially when it is remembered that the 
production had to face the serious counter- 
attractions of a General Election. 

‘* Hobson’s Choice ” was under the stage 
management of Mr. C. R. Tomlinson, who 
is to be congratulated on a very smooth and 
efficient production, helped along by an ade- 
quate and hard-working staff. Without 
detracting in any way from Mr. Tomlinson’s 
praise, it may be remarked in passing that 
a stage manager’s task is always rendered 
more easy when the characters have some- 
thing to say worth saying, and the author of 
the play should by no means be forgotten, 
though he often is where amateur produc- 
tions are concerned, until it is time to pay 
his royalty fees. 

An excellent Hobson was presented by 
Sydney Dobson, who, it is understood, had 
the advantage of having lived in Salford and 
of knowing the dialect. Maggie was ex- 
ceedingly well played by Agnes Bleasdale, 
who had studied her part thoroughly, and 
was always convincing. 

“If 1 Were King ” was a much more am- 
bitious undertaking. It is, to say the least 
it, doubtful whether it is worth while for 
any amateur society to attempt to produce 
plays which are not of the highest dramatic 
quality, especially when the production of 
such plays demands the expenditure of fairly 
large sums on dresses and scenery. It seems 
a pity, when there is so much material of the 
best kind ready to one’s hand that work of 
an inferior kind should be chosen, even 
though it may appeal to what is assumed to 
be the popular taste for pageantry and fine 
leathers. The central figure of the play, 
Francois Villon, was played by John Mor- 
rell; who worked extremely hard, looked 
well, and successfully evoked the half-sub- 


lime half-base character of the vagabond 
poet. He had much poetical language to 
deliver, and in this lay his weak point, tor he 
slid much too rapidly over all his finest lines. 
Perhaps he was afraid of boring his audi- 
ence, and perhaps he was right. King Louis, 
played by Harold Hastings, appeared some- 
what overdone. He was presented as a 
senile mixture of superstition and astuteness, 
whereas Louis was by no means so aged as 
he was made to appear. It would be too 
long an affair to attempt to mention all the 
characters in so numerous a cast, but space 
must be found for mention of the brilliant 
Huguette of Dorothy Seward, the Mother 
Villon of Esther Waddington, the Né6el le 
Jolys of Jack Stinton, and the Olivier of W. 
Richards. The stage manager, Mr. B. J. 
Vince, must have had an arduous task even 
in the mere marshalling of his players, and 
yreat credit is due to his efforts, as well as 
tnose of the speaking characters, and of 
the many members of the society who 
undertook the thankless task of supers. 


R. E. ENGLISH. 


BATH. 


A dramatic recital of *‘ The King’s Thres- 
hold,’’ by W. B. Yeats, was given before an 
excellent audience of members of the Bath 
Playgoers’ Society in the Old.Pump Room 
on Wednesday night by Mrs. F. W. Rogers, 
who has made a special study of poetic drama. 
Such a recital is a rigorous test of ability. 
It was superbly passed by Mrs. Rogers, 
whose interesting demonstration of expert 
elocutionary knowledge, allied to a sympa- 
thetic and illuminating conception of the 
text, brought out with great artistry the full 
beauties and delicate nuances of the play. A 
reading of Harold Brighouse’s ‘‘ The Price 
of Coal,” under the direction of Mrs. Rogers, 
was given for the second half of the pro- 
gramme. Again a high standard was at- 
tained and the true spirit of the work re- 
vealed. 

Mr. Harold Downs, hon. secretary, intro- 
ducing Mrs. Rogers, spoke of her enthusias- 
tic work as the South-Western representa- 
tive and hon. secretary of the British Drama 
League for Bristol and Somerset, of her as- 
sociation with the Bristol Playgoers’ Club, 
the Bristol Folk House Players, and other 
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art organisations in Clifton and Bristol ; and 
at the close of the meeting Mrs. Rogers and 
the readers were heartily thanked on the pro- 


position of Dr. J. M. H. Munro, a vice- 
president of the society. 
DUBLIN. 


Miss Sara Allgood writes :—‘‘ The Dub- 
lin Drama League is in a very flourishing 
condition, with a membership of 168, all very 
keen. 
at the Abbey Theatre one month, and then a 
a member’s house 
Lady Hanson Was hostess, 
* The Cloak,’ by Clifford Bax, 
and it was very well staged, produced and 
acted. Miss Elizabeth Young was _ the 
Angel; the Unborn was charmingly played 


hey give performances alternately 


performance at 
Last week 
and I put on 


by Miss Joyce Chancellor, and I myself 
piayed the Woman. Afterwards, Miss 
Young and Mr. Reddin gave Sutro’s 


‘Open Door,’ which went very well, and I 


sang * Rataplan ’—that French sixteenth- 
century song. Altogether it was a delight- 


ful evening.” 
LONGSIGHT. 
We have pleasure in printing the follow- 
ing typical appreciation of the costumes sup- 
plied to members of the League by Miss de 


Reyes, of Citizen House, Bath. The Secre- 


tary of the Longsight Dramatic Society, 
Manchester, writes: ‘Last November we 


played * David Garrick.’ Such a production 
would not have been possible but for the 
valuable help of the Citizen House Players. 
I know Miss Radford must have gone to end- 
less trouble, and the result was all that could 
The costumes were admired by 
The prices charged for the hire 


be desired. 
everyone, 

were well within the means of a small society 
like ours, which has no financial backing. 
We would, therefore, recommend all socie- 
which are in any difficulty about cos- 
tumes to consult the Citizen House Players.” 


ties 


rHE SCOTTISH NATIONAL PLAYERS. 


\We were very pleased to see the Scottish 


National Players pay a return visit to the 
London Coliseum last month. They acted, 
under the direction of Mr. Andrew P. Wil- 
son, ‘* Luiffy ’’ and that amusing little satire 


Rival.’’ The visit was very 
hope that the company 
will soon again be in London. 


\ Valuable 


successful and we 


NORTH LONDON GROUP. 


The North London Group acted Charles 
Marlowe’s ‘‘ When Knights Were Bold” 
on Thursday, January 24th. The famous 
farce went very well and amused a large 
audience. 

Mr. Walter Tamlin gave a capital per- 
formance as Sir Guy and Miss Noble was 
charming as the romantic Lady 
The whole of the large company 


very 
Rowena. 
was as good as could be expected and the 
performance was very successful. 


AN AMATEUR ACTOR’S CENTURY. 

Mr. T. Hannam-Clark, of Cheltenham, 
one of our oldest members, played John 
Cogbill in Keble Howard’s ‘‘ Come, Mich- 
aelmas ’’ for the hundredth time last week, 
in the course of a tour of the Thornbury 
division, in aid of the Conservative Party 
funds. He first played the part fifteen years 
ago, a month after its first production in 
London, and the other two parts have each 
been played with him by fourteen different 
people. 


THE HALF CIRCLE CLUB. 


On Friday, January 25, The Half Circle 
Club produced four one-act plays. 

‘*The Door on T’ Chain,’’ a play in 
Yorkshire dialect, was produced in London 
for the first time. It is an arresting little 
drama of love and cowardice and held one’s 
attention to the end. It was convincingly 
acted by an excellent cast who did full jus- 
tice to the characters they portrayed. Mrs. 
Ryder, the village gossip, was very well 
rendered, and Ann Hewson as the heroine 
showed just the amount of emotion one 
would expect from a_ village-bred modern 
girl. 

G. B. Shaw’s ‘‘ How He Lied To Her 
Husband,’’ was thoroughly appreciated by 
an enthusiastic audience. It was well acted 
and every point told. Mr. H. Wilmot, who 
took the part of the young poet, never once 


over-did a very difficult character but was 
natural and effective. 

The actors in ‘‘ Catherine Parr’’ and 
‘“The Aulis Difficulty,’’ brought out the 


best points of Maurice Baring’s inimitable 


satire. 
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Costumes & Designs 


TOM HESLEWOOD, Ltd. 


TOM HESLEWOOD MRS. H IRVING HUGH MILLER 


16 WILSON ST., LONG ACRE, W.C.2 


Costumes for London and Provincial 
productions. 
Amateur Theatricals and Fancy 


Dress Balls. 
PLAYS DRESSED FROM STOCK 


Special terms and attention to members of the 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


Tube Station:—Covent Garden (2 minutes) 


Telephone :— — — 4432 Gerrard 




















PLAYS TO ACT AND 
HOW TO ACT THEM 


Advice to beginners of all 
ages, with a descriptive 
list of 70 plays 


Issued by the 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


Price 6d. net. Postage 2d. 


From the Hon. Secretary, British Drama 
League, 10 King St., Covent Garden, W.C, 2 














Dramatic Art Centre 


Mary Ward Settlement, Tavistock Place, W.C.1 
Tel. : MUSEUM 337 


Director: Miss MAUDE SCOTT. 


ELOCUTION, ACTING, 
DANCING, PLAY PRODUCTION, ETC. 


Short and Complete Courses. 
Preliminary Classes for Diploma. 
Correspondence Courses. 
Special Teachers’ Section. 


NEXT REPERTORY PRODUCTION 
\ Series of New Plays. 
28th, 8 p.m. 


Feb. 27th and 


Special Lighting Effects. 
Tickets, 4s. od., 2S. 
NOTE: 


4d., now available. 
There are still vacancies for men in this 
Company. 


A SPECIAL 
SHAKESPEARIAN SECTION 


conducted by 


Mr. BEN GREET 


is now starting. 


This will include : 
1. A Course of Ten Lectures for Teachers 
on the Production of Shakespeare in 
Schools. Tuesday, 5.30 to 7 p.m. 


é 
Fee £1 Is. 


2. A Course of Ten Lectures for Social 
Workers, etc., on the Production of 
Shakespeare for Clubs and Institutes. 
Thursday, 3 to 4.30 p.m. Fee £1 1s. 

3. A Shakespeare Rehearsal Class for 


Students and Stage Aspirants. Tues- 
day and Thursday, 10.30 a.m. to 
1 p.m. Fee £10 10s. per term. 
4. Evening Shakespeare Rehearsal Class 
for those engaged during the day. 
Tuesday, 7.30 to 10 p.m. Fee 
£2 10S. per term. 
A Class for the Study of Shakespeare 
from the Literary and Acting Stand- 
point, in particular connection with 
the First Folio. Tuesday, 3.30 to 
5 p-m. Fee £2 2s. per term. Teachers 
Ll rs. 


ur 


Send stamp for Prospectus. 











British Drama League Library 
of Modern British Drama 


Second Series 


arranged with the British Drama League to continue the standard Library of 
new plays, the first four volumes of which were published last year. The plays 
are as follows, and are published at 3s. 6d. net. 


\ | R. BASIL BLACKWELL, as Publisher to the Shakespeare Head Press, has 


PLAYS ALREADY PUBLISHED 


False Premises By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


Five one-act plays for three or four characters. 


. The Man who ate the Popomack By W. J. TURNER 


A tragi-comedy of love, in four acts. 


Up Stream By CLIFFORD Bax 


A drama in three acts. 


. Advertising April: or, The Girl who made the Sunshine Jealous 
By HERBERT FARJEON & HORACE HORSNELL 


A comedy in three acts. 


. Ayuli By LAURENCE BINYON 
A Poetical Play in Three Acts 


. The Prince By GWEN JOHN 
A Play about Queen Elizabeth 


Four One-Act Plays By A. P. HERBERT, BEATRICE MAYOR, 


F. SLADEN SMITH & HELEN SIMPSON 
Double Demon. Thirty Minutes in a Street. St. Simeon Stylites. Pan in Pimlico. 


. The Lilies of the Field By J. HASTINGS TURNER 


The Comedy recently produced at the Ambassadors’ Theatre. In 3 Acts. 


A limited and numbered edition of each of the plays, on hand-made paper, signed by 
the Author, in block-printed hand-made paper boards, vellum back, will be issued at 
half-a-guinea. Members may apply preferentially for these before publication, but no 
reduction in price can be made. 
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